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Local government, however, may have a much more
important part to play than merely to bring local public
opinion to the notice of the central government. Ideally,
self-government should be democratic self-government: i.e.
some means should be found by which the people may not
only influence their government, but also ultimately con-
trol it. This raises some intensely difficult problems. For
example, how is it possible, if at all, for a largely illiterate
and ignorant population to select people who will in any
real sense represent them on a central assembly? And how
are such representatives to have acquired the necessary
knowledge and experience to enable them to decide
matters of policy wisely and in the true interests of all the
people?
The ordinary citizen understands little about world and
colonial affairs. His main interests are his family, his home,
his work and his recreations. He may be quite unfitted to
judge between rival policies urged by those who wish to be
elected as his representatives, and the more ignorant he is
the more likely it becomes that he may be misled by easy
promises into electing the wrong people. In Britain this
disadvantage has been overcome to some extent by the
development of universal compulsory education, and by
the growth of a free press which represents all shades of
opinion. We have seen in Chapter VII that many years
may pass before a reasonable standard of universal educa-
tion can be achieved in tropical Africa. Until that happens
representative institutions based on the British model may
be a source of danger, and some other method of represen-
tation may have to be found. Local government represen-
tation on a central government legislature may provide a
satisfactory answer to this problem: provided always, of
course> that the local governments themselves have become
truly representative of their people.
The development of a strong and satisfactory system of
local government is important in yet another way. Govern-,